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On VANIT Y. 


Language whith go in Pairs, as it were, 
both in Books and in Converfation. Such 
® are Church and State, Liberty and Property, 

Faith and Praétice, Pride and Vanity. We 
throw them peaceably together, as good 
Friends and Allies ; which have been long 


united in a moft intimate Society, and 
which travel through the World on the fame common Stock. 


Yet fome odd People there are, who take upon them to quef- 
tion their Confederacy ; and who admit one of them in cer- 
tain Places or Avenues, from which they obftinately exclude 
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the other. Harry VIII. in a Fit of Iil-humour, kicked Church 
out of Doors; would not be perfwaded ever to admit her 
again, till fhe promifed to change her Language and Beha- 
vior, and inftcad of governing and direéting State, was con- 
tented to be reckon’d her humble Friend and Dependent. Ly- 
curgus, the Lacedemonian, thought he could beft accommo- 
date Liberty, by .abfolutely turning off her Companion, 
Property ; and our great Countryman, Chancellor Adore, was 
of the fame Opinion ; whereas the high and mighty States of 
Holland have given Praperty one of the beft Apartments fhe 
ever had; and yet have lodged Liberty on the back-fide of 
the Houfe, in a moit unfeemly Corner, where fhe never fees 
Company, except one or two at a time. In like manner, 
Mon. Bayle was pofitive, that Praétice hardly ever in her 
whole Life-time received a good Turn from Faith: and on 
the other hand, the learned Socicty of ‘fe/us are as pofitive, 
that fhe owes more to Faith than fhe is able to pay ; info- 
much that Faith has a Right to bid her do as fhe pleafes ; 
to make her * ftop her Ears, or clofe her Eyes, when- 
ever Faith has Bufinefs to tranfactt, where it is not fit for 
PraGice to take Cognizance of what paffes. 

Pride and Vanity have generally been united as clofely as 
any of the former. Reverend Divines, grave Philofophers, and 
merry Poets have conftanily treated them like infeparable 
Friends. So that for me to pretend to feparate them, will 
probably be looked upon as not a little prefumptuous. And 
yet I imagine they don’t dwell together fo much in Reality 
and in Nature, as in the Pulpit and in the Writings of 
Moralifts. At leaft, I am fure they have always appeared 
to me in very different Complexions and Dreffes. 

It is true, that in owe particular Circumftance, Pride and 
Vanity are fomewhat alike : for both are founded on a general 
Suppofition of fomething excellent and praife-worthy in them- 
felves; I mean in the proud or vain Perfon. But there is 
hardly another Circumftance in which they agree. 

In the firft Place, they differ as to the natural Temper and 
Difpofition in which they ufually refide. The proud Man 
is generally of a thoughtful, ferious Turn ; the Vain is ra- 
ther airy, forward, and unreferved. Vanity is always flexi- 
ble and pliant to the Humour of its Company : Pride is bent 
upon having its own Way, and reckons it a Mcannefs to fub- 
mit to the Inclinations of others. Vanity is remarkably 
changeable ; not only in Confequence of the different, acci- 
dental Difpofitions of its Company ; but even with refpect Baa 
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the Foundations of its own Sclf-applaufe : being one Day in- 
tirely poffefs’d perhaps with the dextrous Conduét of a fafhio- 
nable Snuft-box ; another, difdaining to regard any thing fo 
much as an elegant Coat-fleeve of its own Invention. Pride, 
on the contrary, is fixed and conftant in both Refpects. It 
is above departing from its own Notions and Habits, for the 
fake of indulging the Whims of others ; and it likewife keeps 
a fteady Eye upon thofe favourite fatisfa€tory Points, which 

it has once mark’d out and refolved upon in Life. 
Another remarkable Difference between Pride and Vanity, 
confifts in the different Foundations of their Self-applaufe, 
or the different Qualities and Accomplifhments upon which 
they value themfelves. Pride is never converfant with Ob- 
jets apparently frivolous or infignificant. The Notion of 
Power is conftantly before her. To command, to awe, to 
give Hope, to infpire Fear, to make her Friends happy in 
being fo, and her Enemies wretched or contemptible ; thefe 
are her darling Wifhes and Purfuits. Vanity, on the other 
hand, feldom looks fo high. She is content to be agreeable 
to others ; but the utmoft Stretch of her Ambition, is to be 
admired by them. She feldom covets Power, or chufes to 
Co any thing by Force: It is only the natural and fponta- 
neous Tribute of Praife, that fhe feeks: infomuch that if 
fhe happens to be invefted with real Power, and to have 
the means of Force or Fear in her Hands ; yet her beft En- 
joyment of that Power, is, when it produces Admiration 
and Praife from thofe who are under its Influence : Nor does 
that Admiration ever gratify her, unlefs when it very dex- 
troufly affumes a fincere, cordial, unforced Appearance. She 
even employs a thoufand Arts of Self-deceit, to perfwade her 
felf of its Sincerity and voluntary Zeal, when it is merely 
the hypocritical Effect of Subjection or Fear. So that it is 
no wonder if Pride and Vanity think of different Means to 
gain fuch different Ends. Pride is ever bufy about Wealth, 
Power, Beauty, Courage, Learning, or great natural and 
acquired Talents of the Mind : for thefe are the great Funds, 
from which Fortune difpenfes Happinefs or a Hope or 
Fear, Pleafure or Diftrefs, Victory or Defeat, Fame or In- 
famy. The whole Purpofe of Vanity is to be admir’d, talk’d 
of, and imitated: fo that fhe of Courfe employs different 
Meanis to gain her End, according to the different Taftes of 
her Company. Yet one Thing muft be obferved ; namely, 
that as Vanity is always beft pleafed where fhe meets the 
reateft Admiration and finds moft Followers ; fo, upon this 
ccount, fhe is moft follicitous to charm the Multitude; for 
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the Multitude is more apt to edmire and imitate, than the 

Vife and Good are. From whence fhe may fairly be fuppofed 
to puifue fuch Accomplifhments, as are moft taking with 
the Multitude ; and thefe are generally of a glaring, fuperfi- 
cial kind. And from this Caufe it happens, that Vanity is 
fo generally ttudious of Drefs, Dancing, Index-Learning, 
and /resch Wit. 

Another Difference between Pride and Vanity, naturally 
follows from their Tempers and Accomplifhments : namely, 
that though both of them confefledly think highly of them- 
felves, yot Vanity is apt likewife to think highly of others ; 
whereas Pride pretty generally defpifes all befides herfelf. 
‘the Reafon is plain 5 for Vanity is neceflarily a Beggar, and 
is always courting her Acquaintances for their Praife: which 
can never uc regarded when the Perfon who beftows it, is 
recke sed unvorthy of Efteem: though it muft be owned 
that » anity is fo very eager about Praife, that fhe can foon 
ccctive herfelf in this Kefpect, and fancy her Admirer and 
Plaiterer aVerfon of no fmal! Difcernment and Good-fenfe, 
though fie might perhaps heartily enough defpife him, before 
he difcover’d his great Opinion cf her. But Pride, on the 
contrary, begs nothing, but would feize every thing ; courts 
no Man, but wants to put it out of his Power to refufe her 
Demands: though it frequently happens, that fhe will even 
defpife him, for tamely fubmitting to them. 

After what has been faid above, perhaps it may be thought 
unneceflary to mention the different Manners, in which Pride 
ana “antty expreis themfelves, or difcover their own Selfs 
Applaufe. #ride does it either by an affected Referve, 
er a deliberate Imperioufnefs and Over-bearing : Vanity, 
by Complaifance and .Officioufnefs ; making ufe of the 
greate Affiduity towards her Company, as a Means of 
engaging their Attention to what fhe valucs in_herfelf. 
Upon the whole, Vanity is a much more converfible Crea- 
ture, and Pride more independent: Vanity feldom looks 
farther than the Chit-chat of private Life ; Pride is in her 
favourite Sphere, whenever fhe can itiir and embroil the 
Publick. 

1 fhall conclude with obferving, that though they differ 
in fo many Refpects, yet they are frequently convertible into 
each other, according to the Diverfity of Tempers and Cir- 
cumitances : fo that the fame Talents, either of Nature or 
Fortune, will produce Pride in one Man, and Vanity in 
another. Adcfaulia has much Learning, great Induftry, 
and a very extenlive Capacity ; but he is extremely good- 
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natur’d, and loves to pleafe. He has been fo very fuccefsful 
in his Endeavours this Way, that he rather goes too far, 
and is fond of fhewing himfelf in all Companies. Tigellius 
has acquired a large Fortune, by many fordid Arts, and 
knows not how to enjoy it. He courts every Man he meets 
with, who has the leaft Appearance of Ingenuity or Learning; 
while at the fame time he treats his old Acquaintance in the 
lucrative Scenes of Life,with the greateft Haughtinefs and moft 
infolent Referve. If Tigellius had half of Adeffalla’s Know- 
ledge and Capacity, he would anfwer, Scribbler, Witling, or 
Schoel-Boy, to thofe very Men whom he now looks upon 
as his Inftruétors in every thing that deferves to be known. 


The SCHCOLMASTER’s LETTER ¢ bis 
MISTRESS. 


MADAM, 


F there be no Prepofition towards a Conjunétion- with 
you, be pleafed to admit of the Juterjection of my Pretences. 
Ido pronounce ad verbum, that I defire to be Adjeive with 
you in all Cafes; for I do poftively declare that, comparatively 
fpeaking, I fhould be /uperlatively happy, might I engender 
with you in all Moods and Figures whatfoever: for 1 hope 
you will not think me fo Singular, but that 1 defire the 
Plural Number in my Family, and that I am too Majculine 
to be Neuter in regard of the Feminine. Wherefore, let us 
have Affections in common of two, or Cemmune duym. Far 
be it from you, Madam, to decline either a Conjunétion or 
a Conjugation, though I am not the firf, nor the fecond, 
nor the third Perfon who has follicited you to be in the 
fubjunétive Mood of his Love. i humbly prefume you will 
not be in the Jmperative, while 1am not in the Potential ; 
and that you will admit me to make an active Conjunétion 
copulative of my Propria que eff in Maribus with you. ‘This 
will be a Participle of Happinefs, if you will actually give 
your Voice to be paffive herein. Be but Supine, and I'll be 
Deponent, which may put you in the Gerund, and perhaps 
bring you to the Partitive. Madam, ’tis the optative part of 
my Soul to be ina true Concordance with your Genitive, with- 
out any farther Regimen than is requifite in juft Syntax. 
My whole nominal Income fhall be a Dative to your we 
ual 
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dual felf in colleéive Senfe for the prefent. 
Accufative againft you for the future ; and your fweet Nature 
fhall be Vocative until Death, the great /b/ative of all things. 


I nominate myfelf your fincere Lover, and humble Slave, 
A. B. C. 





MARRIAGE A-LA-MODE: 
OR, 
The Two Sparrows, A Fable. 
From Manfieur de la Motte, Book iv. Fable 21. 


Grove there was, by Nature made, 
Of Trees that form’d a pleafing Shade ; 
Where warbled, ever free from Care, 
The wing’d Muficians of the Air. 
Here tun’d the Nightingale her Throat ; 
The Thrufh there thrill’d her piercing Note 5 
The Finch, Lark, Linnet, all agree 
To join the fylvan Harmony. 


Two amorous Sparrows chofe this Place ; 
The fofteft of the feather’d Race : 
The Mars and Venus of the Grove ; 
Lefs fam’d for finging, than for Love. 
The Songfters warbled fweet ; while they, 
As fweetly, bill’d their Time away. 
So clofely feated were the two, 
Together you wou’d think they grew: 
The Twig was flender, where they fat, 
And bent beneath their little Weight 5 
But fcarcely in their Lives was known 
To bear the one, when one was flown. 


Nothing fhall be 





When 
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When Hunger call’d, they left the Wood, 
Together fought the Field for Food ; 

When thirfty, in the fhallow Rills 
Together dipt their little Bills. 

When Phebus fitting in the Weft, 

And thick’ning Shades invite to Reft, 
They homeward bent their mutual Flight : 
Thus pafs’d their Day, thus pafs’d their Night. 
The Caftle, where thefe Lovers lay, 

Was in a hollow Oak, they fay : 

There, Side by Side, all Night they kept, 
Together, wak’d together flept : 

And, mixing amorous Difport, 

They made their Winter-Evenings fhort. 
Tho’ free ’twas left to either’s Mind, 
To chufe a Mate from all their Kind, 

She only lov’d the loving He ; 

He only lov’d the lovely She. 


Pure Joy, poor Mortals feldom find ; 
Her Footman, Sorrow, waits behind: 
And Fate impartial deals to all 
The honey’d Potion mixt with Gall. 
This Pair, on an unhappy Day, 
Too far together chanc’d to ftray ; 
Benighted, and with Snares befet, 
Our Mars and Venus in a Net 
Alas! were caught——O change of State ! 
A little Cage is now their Fate. 
No more they feek the fpacious Grove ; 
No more, they burn with mutual Love : 
Their Paffion changes with their Life ; 
And foon they fall from Loye to Strife, 
Their little Souls with growing Rage 
High fwell ; they flutter round the Cage: 





_ For- 
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Forget the flender Twig, where late 
Clofe Side by Side in Love they fate ; 
One Perch is now too fmall to hold 
The fiery Mate and chirping Scold: 
They peck each other o’er their Food 5 
And thirft to drink each other’s Blood. 
Two Cages muft the Pair divide ; 
Or Death the Quarrel will decide. 


A Picture this, of human Life ! 
The modern Hufband, and the Wife. 
Who e’er in Courtfhip faw a Pair, 
So kind as he, as fhe fo fair ? 
The Kiffes that they gave each other, 
You’d think had feal’d their Lips together. 
Each vows to each a mutual Flame ; 
And dreams, ’twill always laft the fame ; 
But fix them once in-Flymen’s Chains, 
And each alternately complains. 
The Honey-moon is fcarce declia’d, 
But all the Honey of their Mind 
Is gone ; and leaves the Sting behind. 
The Scene of Love is vanifht quite: 
They pout, grow peevifh, fcold, and fight. 
Two Tables feed each parted Gueft ; 
Two Beds receive the Pair to Reft : 
And Law alone can end the Strife, 
With Separate-Maintenance for Life. 
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On a Lapy’s prefenting a Sprig of MY R TLE 
to a GENTLEMAN. 


HAT Fears, what Terrors does thy Gift create ! 
Ambiguous Emblem of uncertain Fate ! 

The Myrtle, Enfign of fupreme Command, 
(Confign’d by Venus to Meliffa’s Hand) 
Not lefs capricious than a reigning Fair, 
Oft favors, oft rejects the Lover’s Care. 
In Myrtle Groves oft fings the happy Swain, 
In Myrtle Shades defpairing Ghofts complain ; 
The Myrtle crowns the happy Lovers Heads, 
Th’ unhappy Lovers Graves the Myrtle fpreads ; 
Oh ! then the Meaning of thy Gift impart, 
And cure the Throbbings of an anxious Heart ; 
Soon muft this Bough, as you fhall fix his Doom, 
Adorn Philander’s Head, os-grace his Tomb. 


4n EPIGRAM 
Ox a Lady very DevouT, and very ILL-NATUR’D. 


ID Ache or Megrim fret Lampridia’s Brain, 
When Friends were jovial, or when Spoufe wasvain? 
—In holy Dudgeon to her Pray’rs fhe ran ;" 
And gave to God what was not fit for Man. 





LITERARY MEMOIRS, 
POLYMETIS, &c. Third Extraé, fee p. 359, 403. 


UR Author concludes his Work with feveral judicious 
O Obfervations on the general Ufefulnefs of this Sort of 
Enquires, and on the propereft manner of filling up thofe 
Parts of the Subje&t which he has left untouched. He begins 
with the mutual Illuftration, which Pieces of ancient Art and 
which ancient Authors afford each other. But, fays he, it 
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would be very unfair, to judge of this by what I have done: 
it ought rather to be coniider’d what probably may be done, 
if learned Men in gencral would purfue this Method of ex- 
plaining the Ancients, inftead of having recourfe to Com- 
mentators ; than whom there has never been a more wrong- 
headed Set of Men upon Earth. It were much to be wifh’d 
that they had follow’d thofe two obvious and judicious Rules, 
prefcribed by the Duke de Moutauzier to the Editors of the 
Dauphin Claffics ; of which Edition, he was the firft Propofer. 
He ufed often to fay, that all Difficulties in reading the An- 
cients, might be comprehended. under two Clafles, and arofe 
either from our not underftanding in what Senfe they ufed 
fuch a Word formerly ; or elfe, from our being ignorant of 
fome Opinion, Cuftom, or Thing, that was familiarly known 
among them. That confequently, all which a Commentator 
had to do, was to explain fuch Words, by confidering how 
the fame Author, or others of his Age and Country, ufe them ; 
and fecondly, to fubjoin the Opinion, Cuftom, or Thing, 
hinted at. Inftead of this, they are either learnedly dark and 
equivocal, as if their firft aim were to fhew their own Erudi- 
tion ; or elfe they play at crofs Purpofes with you. As for 
Example, 1 want to know what Colour the Romans meant by 
the Word Glaucus : Glaucus, anfwers the Commentator, fig- 
nifics blue, brown, 1ed, green, and iron-grey—How far 
was Alba from Rame ? O, fays the Commentator, 4/ba is the 
Place where Zineas met with the white Sow and her thirty 
Pigs; and there was a very fine Flitch of Bacon, of this very 
Sow, kept in the chief Temple there, even to uguffus's 
Time; as I find it recorded in that excellent Hiftorian, Dio- 
nyfius Halicarnaffeus If you afk what Niobe is doing in 
fuch a Part of Ovid’s Defcription of her, they will tell you 
who was her Father: or if you enquire for the Situation of 
one of the Grecian Cities, they will beftow half an Hour in 
proving that it was firft inhabited by a Colony of Afyrians ; 
and perhaps add all the Adventures and Diftrefies, that the 
poor People met with, both by Sea and Land, in coming to 
it. Thefe Abfurdities are fo Univerfal, even among the beft 
Commentators, that they will go a great Way towards 
proving, what may be thought a kind of Paradox; VIZ. 
«¢ That our greateft Difficulties in underftanding the Claffics, 
‘© arife from our having read and ftudicd them too much at 
** School.”” For minding always what the Commentator fays, 
rather than the Author, and tuining off the Attention to Side- 
Lights almoft at every Line; we lofe Sight of his general 
Puipofe, the Thread of his Thoyghts, and the Connexion 4 
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the whole Piece. A remarkable Proof of this may be drawn 
from Mr. Pope’s Imitations of Horace ; which, by entering 
into the very Spirit and Purpofe of the Author, manifefted a 
‘Frain and Connexion of Thought in him, which was new to 
every Body who had ftudied him before in that broken, 
piece-meal kind of Explication. And perhaps the very Reafon, 
why Mr. Pope was able to give that entire and clear View of 
him, was, that he had not taken his firft Impreffions of him 
in the manner we ufually do, at School. 

Our Author takes Occafion here, to offer his Opinion on 
the lmpropriety of the School-method of Education now in 
Ufe; by which our Youth of all Denominations lofe the beft 
Part of their Time in learning two dead Languages. The 
School-education among the Romans of Old, aim’d no farther 
than at two living Languages; their own Latin, for Bufinefs 
and Converfation ; and the Greeé, that of their neareft Neigh- 
bours ; and Neighbours too, who had for fome time been in Pof- 
feffion of all the Arts and Sciences. In teaching their own 
Language, the Romans made ufe chiefly of Poets, in order to 
fix in the Memory a true Pronunciation, and the proper 
Tones and Quantities of the — When the Romans 
were Mafters of the Southern Part of Great Britain, it was 
Agricola’s Policy to civilize our Anceftors, and reconcile 
them to the Roman Government, by giving them a Tatte of 
the Reman Language and Eloquence, and making a School- 
education fathionable among them. ‘The Britons very pru- 
dently made ufe of thofe Means, to ingratiate themfelves with 
their Mafters ; and became great Proficients in Roman Litera- 
ture. From that Time to the prefent, this Method of Edu- 
cation feems to have been continued; without any of the 
Reafons which made it advifable at firft. For would it not 
be better for us when we are young, to be thoroughly in- 
ftru&ted in our own Language, than in any dead Languages 
whatever? Isa Minifter now to preach, or a Lawyer to plead, 
or a Gentleman in Parliament to fpeak in Latin ? But 
granting that there was no Miftake in the Cafe, yet why are 
we to be led fo much into the Shades which modern Com- 
mentators have caft over the Writings of the Ancients? Why 
are we obliged to get thofe Writings by Rote? Why are we 
plunged fo much oftener in the Writings of their Poets, than 
in thofe of their Hiftorians ? Why is every Boy fet to write 
Things, that are called Latin Verfes, and oblig’d to endeavour 
at becoming a Poet in a foreign Tongue ? And why mutt all 
the Youth at our beft Schools (however different their Ge- 
niufes are, or whatever they are defign’d for in Life ) be all 
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inftruéted in the very fame Things; and pretty nearly, in 
the very fame Track ? Not that the Claffics are to be given 
up ; but yet our own Language fhould not be given up for 
them. Any body would own it to be very abfurd, if every 
Child that went to School, were obliged to ftudy Navigation : 
and yet it would not be near fo abfurd (in feveral Countries, 
and in our own in Particular ) as the endeavouring to make 
every Boy, that comes to School, a Claffic Scholar and a 

Latin Poet. 

Our Author proceeds to fhew in general, how ufefully an- 
cient Writers and ancient Works of Art might be made ufe 
of to illuftrate each other. He inftances particularly in that 
noble Group in the Belvedere, reprefenting Laocoon and his 
two Sons, which is fo well explain’d by Virgil, and which 
gives fo much new Force to the Defcription of that Poet. He 
alfo mentions, as another Inftance, the two Bas-reliefs, of 
Neriene and of Paris, which he himfelf has fo fortunately ex- 

lain’d. We have very great Treafure of all Sorts, for this 
| ew ftored up by Agoffini, Santo Bartoli, Maffei, Gra- 
vius, Montfaucon, and many others; but they have hitherto 
been too much like great Treafures hid under Ground, or 
Gold yet in the Mine. The applying them to their proper 
ufes, is the Thing neceflary to ftamp them, and make them 
more current among us. 

- A little more Acquaintance with the Remains of the an- 
cient Artifts, would teach our modern Painters and Sculptors 
to be more chafte in their allegorical or emblematical Fi- 
gures, than even the beft of them are. The allegorical Re- 
prefentations of the Ancients, generally exprefs what th 
mean, directly and eafily, and often by a fingle Circum- 
ftance: Thus Prudence-is mark’d out by her Rule, pointing 
to a Globe at her Feet: Fu/fice, by her equal Ballance : 
Fortitude by a Sword; and Temperance by a Bridle. Devo- 
tion is flinging Incenfe on an Altar : Honeffy is in a tranfpa- 
rent Veft: Mode/ty is veil’d ; and Clemency is known by her 
Olive Branch. Health is diftinguifh’d -by her Serpent; and 
Liberty by her Cap: Tranquillity ftands firm againft a Co- 
limn: Gayety has the Myrtle of Venus in her Hand; and 
‘Foviality the Wreath of Flowers, which they wore of old 
at Feafts: Necejity is diftinguifhed by her Clavus trabalis : 
the Deffinies by their Diftaffs ; and Fortune by her Rudder. 
All thefe Marks are obvious, and moft of them point out 
the Charaéter of the Perfon they belong to, in a more eafy 
and ftrong Manner than a multiplicity of Marks for each 
could ever have done. Inftead of which, the Moderns have 

run 
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run into a great Varicty of obfcure fantaftic Emblems, 
which they apply asthey pleafe. The Cavalier Ripa’s Ico- 
nologia is a remarkable Inftance of this : He publifhed it on 
Purpofe to direét’ our modern Artifts in Subjects of this kind; 
and it was {fo well received, that it is tranflated into no 
lefs than feven different Languages. Out of the many ridi- 
culous Emblems he has contrived, one or two will give the 
Reader a fufficient Taite of him. He draws Caprice, with 
a Pair of Bellows in one Hand, and a Spur in the other : 
becaufe, he fays, Caprice is fometimes very ready to blow up 
People’s Virtues, and at other times to {trike at their Vices. 
He figures Corpulency with a Crab in his Hand; becaufe, 
truly, Crabs grow fat at the Increafe of the Moon : and an old 
Woman with a Crow on each fide of her, denotes/rrefolution, 
or Procraftination ; becaufe a Crow always cries Cras,Cras. 
We have another Book of Emblems, taken from the Works 
of Horace, and defigned by Otho Venius, a Painter of Ant- 
werp, and the famous Rubens’s Matter: and yet his Patterns 
are almoft as full of Faultsas Ripa’s ; though his Faults are 
of a very different kind. Ripa’s allegorical Fancies being 
commonly ridiculoufly obfcure. and tar-fetched ; whereas 
Venius’s are too fuperficial, trivial, and literally copied from 
his Author. Thus if Horace fays, Mifce confiliis fultitiam 
brevem ; Venius takes brevis perfonally : and fo repretents Folly 
as a little fhort Child of not above three or four Years old. 
Quantum fepulte diftat inertia celata virtus, has furnifhed 
Venius with a'very quaint Thought. ‘To anfwer it exa@ly, 
he gives you Virtue, fitting in a Shade, under a little dark 
Hovel ; Sloth lying ina Bed, with a fepulchral Infcription 
over it; and there is but a thin Partition-wall between both ; 
becaufe Paulum fepulte diftat inertia celata virtus. 

But it is not only in thefe Performances of an inferior and 
fubordinate kind, that we find the Moderns faulty with re- 
fpec&t to their Allegorics : the greateft of modern Artifts, in 
their moft capital Works, are not free from the fame Charge, 
There is.a large Work defign’d by Rubens (on Occafiori of 
the public Entry of the Arch-duke Ferdinand into Antwerp, 
in 1635) which may ferve to fhew that great Man’s faulty 
Tafte in Allegories and in fabulous Perfonages. He has 
there drawn. Apollo in a Chariot with two Horfes; has drefs’d 
Diana \ike Vefta, and has put a Fulmen into Vefla’s Hand. 
Providence is reprefented with one Face before, another be- 
hind ; Time, with an Hour-Glafs on his Head ; Hope with 
an Anchor on her Shoulders: two Fames, each with two 
Trumpets, and one with a Tiger in her Lap, the other with 
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an Eagle at her Feet ; Difcord, tearing her own Veil, and 
reprefented Arm in Arm with Rixa, and yet quarrelling with 
her all the while. But it may be faid, that this was a Per- 
formance defign’d and executed on a fudden Exigence : yet if 
we take a View of the two moft capital and ftudiedWorks that 
Rubens ever painted,we fhall find in them feveral Faults of the 
fame kind. ‘Thefe two are unqueftionably the Cieling in the Ban- 
quetting Houfe at Whitehall, and the Hiftory of Mary de Me+ 
dicis in the Luxembourg Gallery at Paris: In the former of 
thefe, Pzety is drawn holding up a large Altar, with a Fire 
lighted on it, clofe to her Breatt 5 and ‘Fu/fice grafps a Bun- 
dle of Flames and her Scale together, in the fame Hand. 
Among the four cardinal Virtues, Temperance is the only one 
who appears in her proper Perfon: the other three are repre- 
fented by fo many Heathen Deities, fome of which have no 
particular Relation to the Virtue which they reprefent ; as 
Apollo to Prudence, or Minerva to ‘fuftice. Several other 
Faults of the fame Nature, and feveral obfcure, inex- 
plicable Figures may be obferved in this Work. In 
the Luxembourg Gallery, the Faults of the allegorical 
Part may be reduced to three Claffes: 1. Where the 
Painter borrows a Figure from the ancient Mythology, 
and mifreprefents it; as where he draws the De/finies like 
young plump Ladies ; ‘funo Lucina almoft naked, and Mer- 
cury with a great Beard : 2. Where they are wholly of his 
own Invention, but too fanciful, or ill exprefled ; as where 
he paints ‘funo and Cupid, placing each a Couple of Doves 
on a Globe, to fhew the Mildnefs of the Queen-Mother’s 
Government ; and Time bringing up Truth in his Arms, to 
reconcile the Queen and her Son. 3. Where the allegorical 
Figures of one or other fort, are introduced in an im- 
proper manner, or an improper Place; under which, we 
may reckon the Vidtory, who is lamenting the Death of 
Henry 1V. with a Trophy exalted ; Fame wringing her Hands 
and holding a Palm-branch; and the Queen-Mother in 
Council, with two Cardinals and Mercury. Nor is it only 
among the Flemifh Painters, that we may obferve this In- 
correctnefs and bad Tafte in allegorical Subjeéts : for not 
even the beft of the Jta/ian Mafters are free from it : as we 

find in the Works of Dominiquin and Raphael himfelf. 
From modern Painters, our Author proceeds to modern 
Poets, making Choice of Spenfer particularly, as being con- 
felledly the greateft Mafter of Allegory among them all. Yet 
even in him, our Author obferves feveral Errors of this kind. 
Thefe Errors are reducible to three Claffes; Firft, ~~ 
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he mixes the Fables of Heathenifin with the Truths of 
Chriftianity ; as in his Defcription of the infernal Regions, 
(Book II. Canto 7.) where he mentions Jupiter and Tanta- 
lus, and Pontius Pilate and our Saviour, almoft in the fame 
Breath. The fecond Clafs is, where he mifreprefents the Al- 
legories of the Ancients; as where he fpeaks of E/culapins 
as in eternal Torments. The third Clafs confifts of his 
Errors in Allegories of his own Invention : and thefe our 
Author fubdivides into feveral Articles. The Firf is, that 
his Allegories are often too complicated and over-done; as 
in his Pictures of Scandal, or the Blatant Beaft (B. 6. C. 12.) 
of Difcord (B. 4.C. 1.) and of Pride (B.1.C. 4.) The 
fecond Fault obfervable in Spenfer’s Allegories is the naufeous 
and filthy Reprefentation he fometimes gives of his allegori- 
cal Perfonages ; as of Error (B. 1. C. 1.) His third Faultis, 
being too hyperbolical ; as in B. 1. C. 12, where he fays, 
that the Tail of the Dragon, which the Red-Crofs Knight 
killed, wanted but little of being three Furlongs in Length ; 
that the Blood which gufhed from him would have driven a 
Water-mill ; and that his Roar was like that of a hundred 
hungry Lions. His fourth Fault is, a general Impropriety of 
Invention ; either in perfonifying Things which are unfit to 
be reprefented as Perfons, or in giving his human Perfonages 
Qualities inconfiftent with human Nature, or in making 
them perform A@tions which no human Agent would do. His 
fifth Faults is, in not well diftinguifhing his allegorical Per- 
fons, even where they are well invented ; as where he draws 
Diffimulation twifting two Clews of Silk together, and Plea- 
fure with an Humble-bee in a Phial. His /ixth and lat 
Fault is, giving you fometimes burlefque and ridiculous Ideas 
in his allegorical Pi¢tures : as where he makes Jgnorance move 
with the back part of his Head foremoft ; and furnifhes a for- 
rowful Lady with a Bottle for her Tears, and a Bag to put her 
Repentance into. 

After thus examining the Fairy Queen, our Author 
proceeds to Dryden’s Virgil; and fhews at large, that 
our Tranflators of ancient Poetry are not free from 
great Faults in Mythology and Allegory, any more than 
our original Poets. He intifts fully on what he calls Mr. Dry- 
den’s fundamental Fault in this View ; vz. his being unac- 
quainted with the real Defign of ancient Allegories, and 
with their Scheme of Machinery in general. The greateft 
of the ancient Poets feem to have held,. that every thing as 
well in the moral, as in the natural World, was carried on 
by the Direction and Influence of the fupreme Being. This 
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univerfal Principle of Aion they confider’d, for their own 
Fate, as divided into fo many feveral Perfonages, as they had 
Occafion for Caufes. Hence ‘every part of the Creation 
was filled by them with Deities; and no Aétion was per- 
formed without the Affiftance of fome God, or another ; for 
every Being, fuperior to Man, they called by that Name. 
This way of thinking (or at leaft, this way of talking) was 
received by many of their Philofophers, as well as Poets ; 
and Homer and Virgil hardly exprefs the Condué& and Effect 
of any natural or moral Caufe, without the Concurrence 
of fome of thefe Divinities. Our modern Poets, on the con- 
trary, had. hardly any true Notion of the ancient Machinery, 
till the middle of the laft Century ; and even now but a 
very imperfe@t one. ‘The chief of their Miftakes were, fir, 
that the Ancients introduced their Machines only to make 
a Poem Jook more ftrange and furprifing : Secondly, that the 
old Poets were too apt to introduce Machines, where they 
could not account for Events fo naturally as they thould : 
whereas in Reality, in the Works of the Ancients, Nature 
and Machinery generally go Hand in Hand; and chiefly 
ferve to manifeft each other : as our Author proves by feve- 
ral Inftances from the Zineid. In Effect, while Hiftory re- 
lates, that Zineas came to Italy in Confequence ef the Will 
of Heaven, and the exprefs Order of the Gods, delivered in 
Prophecies and Oracles; Virgil only fays the fame ‘Thing 
more poetically, in icigning that ‘fupiter gave Orders to 
Mercury to go to Carthage to rouze the Heroe from his En- 
gagement with Dido, and haften him to fail for /taly. As 
the Ancients fuppofed that Man was actuated in every thing 
by the Will of “fupiter, their Poets, on that fingle Principle, 
might very fairly introduce fome proper Deity, as afitting 
in any Action ; wherever they thought it would ferve ei- 
ther to firengthen or beautify the Narration. If any modern 
Poet were to forma Scheme of Machinery, confifting of good 
or bad Angels, or of imaginary Beings, by whatever Names 
he-might pleafe to call them; our Poets would have as full 
Scope of introducing them, whenever they pleafed, on the 
Doétrine of particular Providence in the moral World; or 
on that Thought in the Newtonian -Philofophy, which fup- 

fes all Motion may poflibly be occafioned by the immediate 
Impulfe of fome fpiritual Being; as the ancient Pocts had 
from the Doctrine of Fate, or the Will of ‘fupiter inter- 
fering in all things. 
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In the laft Diafogue, our Author fhews how this Enquiry 

ould be compleated ; and the Analogy between the ancient 
Poets and Artifts, traced thro’ every Prevince of LiteraryAn- 
tiquity. ‘To this End, he reduces into certain Clafles all 
the Parts of the Subje& which he has left untouch’d. The Firff 
Clafs is, the Amour of the Heathen Deities with Mortals: The 
Second, relates to the Heroes or Offipring of the Gods from 
their Amours with Mortals: The Third, to fuch Events in the 
mix’d Part of the oldeft Grecian Hiftory, as are evidently 
Fabulous; fuch as the Judgment of Paris, and the Flight 
of Dedalus from Crete: The Fourth, to fuch Events in that 
old Hiftory, as feem to have had a Foundation in real Fad, 
tho’ blended and difguis’d with Fable ; fuch as the whole Story of 
the Theban and the Trojan Wars : The Fifth, to the Particulars 
of the Roman Hiftory: The Sixth, to the Religion and Religi- 
ous Rites of that People: The Seventh, to the Arts, Sciences, and 
the State of Civil Life among them: And the Eighth and laft, 
to their Military Affairs. In this Manners a compleat, beau- 
tiful, and entertaining Syftem of Antiquity might be form’d 3 
tho’ in Truth, it is a Scheme which we may rather wifh than 
hope to fee executed: One only of thefe Divifions, would 
be a Work fufficient for one Author ; at leaft, to execute it 
with that extenfive Learning, Juftnefs of Tafte, and happy 
gam for which the Work before us is fo truly remark~ 
able. 





HISTORICAL MEMOIRS, 


The Hiftory of FRANCE fice governed by the Houfé 
of Bourson, together with ber Political Views, 
Interefis; 8c. continued. 


4s 


UT not long after the Conclufion of the Treaty, this 
Prince found Means to diffolve the Triple Alliance, and 

to engage the Engii/b Court in a Defign of entirely deftroying: 
the Dutch ; which was brought about, by the fending over 
the Dutchefs ef Orleans, who perfuaded her Brother King 
Charles the Second into it; and who at her Return to Frances 
Vou. I Rrre was 
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was poifoned in a Fit of Jealoufy by her Husband, notwith- 
ftanding which, the Defign was ftill carried on by the two 
Crowns againft the States. It broke out in the Spring of 
1672, and in the Month of May, the King pafled the Mafe 
at the Head of one hundred thoufand Men, and pufhed the 


Dutch within a Hair’s breadth of Deftruction by Land, 
while the Exg!*/h with the fame unrelenting Fury attacked 
them by Sea. ‘The generality of Hiftorians very falfly afcribe 


the Misfortune of that Republick, to the ill Conduct of their 
famous Penfionary ‘Fohn de Witte, becaufe he had formerly 
drawn the States into a clofe Conjunction with France; but 
in that he did no more than the Circumftances of the Times 
obliged him to ; and if his Mafters had been advifed by him, 
and begun the War firft, by burning the vaft Magazines 
which the French King had raifed at Nuys and other Places, 
in the Territories of German Princes, which it was in their 
Power to have done, all the Difafters that afterwards happen’d 
had been prevented, and ax | had gain’d Time enough to 
have provided for their own Defence. As it was, the Mis- 
fortunes of his Country proved fatal to that great Minifter, 
who was barbaroufly torn to Pieces by the Mob. 

The French King pufhed on his Conquefts as far as Utrecht, 
in which City he fixed his head Quarters ; but the Prince of 
Orange, who was then very young, ag at the Head of 
the Army of the States, defended their Dominions fo well, 
that their Allies had Time to come to their Relief, and the 
Parliament of England forced the King to make Peace with 
them, which foon altered the Face of Affairs. But as the 
Emperor and Spain had declared in Favour of the Dutch, the 
War was carried into their Territories, and a great many Places 
of Confequence were taken, feveral Battles fought ; and the 
War had lafted longer, if the Parliament of England had not 
obliged the King to think in Earneft of affifting the Dutch ; 
this induced France to think of a Peace, which was ne- 
gotiated at Nimeguen under the Mediation of England; but 
the French and Dutch clapping up a feparate Treaty on the 
1oth of Augufi 1678, the Minifters of the mediating Power 
refufed to fign it. The Prince of Orange alfo being difpleafed 
with this hafty Proceeding, fought the Battle of Adons, in 
hopes of retarding the Peace, or of diflolving it in Cafe it 
was figned ; but the French were too wife for that, and fo the 
Allies of the Dutch were forced to come in upon fuch Terms 
as they had ftipulated, which were none of the beft; for the 
Town and Territory of Ypres, the Town -and Diftri& of 
Menin, the Town and Dependences of St. Omer, Aire, ~~ 
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bray, &c. Diuant in the Bifhoprick of Liege, and the whole 
Franche Comte were given up to France, as was alfo the Town 
and Citadel of Fribourg, and in Effe&t, the whole Dutchy of 
Lorrain. 

Thus we come to an End of the fecond Period ; in which 
the Reader will perceive, that the Power of France was pro- 
digioufly augmented, and thereby the Terror of its Neigh- 
bours juftly increafed, all which was chiefly owing to that 
arbitrary Government which Lewis XIV. had introduced : 
From whence it appears, that Tyranny is not a greater Mis- 
fortune to the State in which it prevails, than to its Neigh- 
bours, and confequently a Tyrant is not only an Enemy to 
his own Subjects, but alfo to Mankind in general; therefore 
we need not wonder, that henceforward the French King 
was generally diftinguifhed by the Name of the Common 
Enemy, fince it is plain he merited that Appellation. 

The Charaéter of Mr. Colbert, fo far as was confiftent with 
a Work of this kind, has been already given, but it is necef- 
fary for us now to fpeak of that of his Rival Mr. de Louvois. 
The former had given the King that Turn which proved de- 
ftructive of the French Liberty, and this perhaps chiefly to 
fecure his own Power; for he eafily forefaw, that if the 
Princes of the Blood and the great Nobility came to have any 
Share in the Government, it would be very difficult, if not 
impoffible, for him to preferve himfelf; and thus the Interefts 
_ of a whole Nation were facrificed to thofe of a fingle Man. 
The latter however went far beyond him ; he was Secretary 
of State and at War, and had great Abilities in his Office; 
but as thofe Abilities were of no Ufe in Time of Peace, he 
determined that during his Life there fhould be no fuch 
Thing ; and he had fo much Power over his Mafter, that he 
carried his Point. And thus the Quiet of all Europe gave 
van to one Man’s Convenience. 

he Method he took was very extraordinary, Under Pretence 
of fettling the Limits of thofe Countries, which by theTreaty of 
Nimeguen were to be divided between the Kings of France and 
Spain, the former laid Claim to whole Provinces, and tore away 
40 Villages from the latter at once. Soon after Chambers of Re- 
union, as they were called, were fet up at Metz and Brifac, and 
vaft Countries were taken from their legal Owners, under 
Pretence that they were dependent upon Places yielded to 
France by the Treaties of Mun/ter and Nimeguen. And as thefe 
outrageous Proceedings, of which every honeft Man in France 
was afhamed, were carried on with Succ-fs; the French bold- 
ly feized Strafbourg, and blocked up Luxembourg, which the 
Rrra afterwar 
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afterwards befieged and took, without any Declaration of 
War, as well 2s without any Colour of Right. The Prince 
of Orange indeed would have ftirred to prevent this, but the 

tates were afraid ; and the Emperor and Emp re were at that 
Time incapable of refifting this barefaced Injuftice. Spain was 
in as low a Condition; and as for England, it was at that 
Time torn by Faétions, and the Court fo clofely united to 
that of France, that no Good could be expected from it. 

At the fame Time that Loxvois facrificed the Peace of 
Europe to his own Intereft and his Mafter’s Ambition, he 
from the fame Principle, and to gratify the King’s Pailion for 
Building, promoted fuch Expences, as made ‘Taxes 2s heavy 
in Time of Peace as of War. ‘The Palace of Clagui was 
built to gratify Madame de Montcfpan, Marly for the Pleature 
of Madame de Maintenon ; but thefe were Trifles in Compas 
rifon to the Palace built to pleafe the King himfclf, who de- 
lighted in rendering Deferts beautiful, and in having Abun- 
dance of Fountains in a Place to which Nature had denied 
Water. In fhort, inftead of the Dignity and Magnificence 
of an Exrcpean Prince, Lewis XIV. affected the Pomp, the 
Luxury, the devouring Profufion of an 4fatick Monarch ; and 
his Grand Vizir Louvois took care to accommodate him in 
fuch Manner, that the Expence of his Palace and his Houf- 
hold, with the Troops conftantly 2bout him, were alone fuf- 
ficient to impoverifh his Kingdom. And thus to render him- 
felf fomewhat more than a King, he degraded his Sub- 
jets into downright Slaves: Such was the boafted Eclat of 
Lewis the Great, and fuch the real Merits of his Minifters ! 

But perhaps the worft is yet to come. We have fhewn, 
that the Conftable Luynes projected the Fall of the Prote- 
ftants, which wags profecuted by Richliew, as his Scheme was 
followed by Mazarin ; but Leuvois out-did them all; for he 
projected and executed the deteftable Defign of their Extirpa- 
tion, which was begun by Dragooning them into Apoftacy, 
and compleated by the Revocation of the Edi& of Nants, on 
the 22d of Oftcber 1684, the moit openand f{candalous Breach 
of Faith that was ever committed. As unjuft and inhuman 
as this Aétion was, confidered in the Light of a religious Per- 
fecution, it fell every way fhort of the Imprudence thereof, 
when confidered in the Light of an Act of State, and there- 
fore did equal Injury to its Authgrs in their Charaéters, as Men 
of Rank and Confideration in the Court of the moft Chriftian 
King, and as Politicians cf great Penetration, and Minifters 
of long Experience; for by this Means there were eight 
hundred thoufand Perfons driven out of the Kingdom, and 
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forced to take Shelter in foreign Countries, which, tho’ in it- 
felf a prodigious Weakening to the State, yet was much more 
fo, from the Temper and Empioyments of the Perfons thus 
expelled, who were, for the moft Part, Merchants, Manu- 
faéturers, or Officers of a middle Rank in the Land and Sea- 
Service ; and, in a Word, the moft induftrious and ufeful 
People in the Kingdom. We may eafily conceive from hence, 
that the Trade and Manufaétures of France fuffered extreme- 
ly, and we fhall have a clearer Notion of the Mifchiefs flow- 
ing from this impolitick Step, when we are told that thefe 
People carried out of the Kingdom, one hundred Millions of 
French Livres, or five Millions Sterling in ready Money, 
Plate and Jewels. Yet grofs and apparent as this Error was, 
fuch was the Meannefs and Servility of the French Nation, 
that the King was complimented upon it, as on the moft 
glorious Action of his Reign. 

The Minifters however who contributed to exalt the King, 
in Point of abfolute Authority, fo much above his Predecef- 
fors, were far from enjoying, without Difquiet, the Power 
they exercifed, and the Wealth they had amafled. Colbert, 
the ableft, and, to do him Juflice, the beft of them, was 
fo much chagrined at fome ill Ufage he met with from his 
Matter, that it broke his Heart; and when a Letter from the 
King, written in a Fit of ill-timed Tendernefs, was brought 
him in his laft Moments, he refufed to read it. By his Death 
Louvois expected to become entirely Mafter of the Court, 
but he was miftaken ; for Madame de Maintenon, who from 
the Widow of the Poet Scarron, and the Servant of Madame 
de Montefpan, was become the Miftrefs, and by a private 
Marriage the Wife of the King, hated him, and therefore 
brought into Bufinefs the Marquis de Seiguelaie, the Son df 
Colbert, a young Man of no great Abilities, proud, vain, and 
debauched, who had the Title of Secretary of State, and the 
Affairs of the Houfhold and the Maric committed to his 
Charge. He had Wit enough-to fee that his Competitos 
made himfelf neceffary to his Mafter, by imbroiling him with 
his Neighbours, and gratifying his Paffion for Building ; he 
therefore refolved to take the fame Courfe, and employed im- 
menfe Sums to render France a Maritime Power; and that 
this might more clearly be demonftrated to all Europe, he en- 
gaged the King to pick a Quarrel with the State of Genca, 
which gave him an Opportunity of going in Perfon with a 
Fleet, which threw into that fine City ten thoufand Bombs, 
and obliged the Republick to fend her Doge to afk Pardon at 
Verfailles of the proud Monarch, that conceived himfelf in- 
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jured. By this Step the young Minifter raifed his Credit confide- 
rably, which fo tormented Loxvois, that it is believed he after- 
wards caufed him to be poifoned, tho’ he did not enjoy above 
a Ycar the Satisfa&tion of feeing himfelf without a Rival. 

There never was a Man of a more fierce and brutal Be- 
haviour, or one whofe perfonal Qualitics did more Mifchief to 
a State. His Pride induced him to treat with equal Infolence 
the Princes of the Blood at Home, and Sovereign Princes 
Abroad, even thofe who were nearett allied to the Crown of 
France. He kept the Dauphin at a Diftance from the Court, 
and in a State of Subjection fcarce to be believ’d; he took 
a Pleafure in perfecuting the Prince cf Conde, the Princes of 
Conti, the Duke of Vendome, and his Brother the Grand Prior; 
he took Advantage of his own Crimes to ereét a Chamber of 
Poifons, or a particular Court of Juftice to enquire after 
all who were fufpeéted of “uch Practices; by which he drove 
feveral great Perfons from Court, and fent the Duke of Lu- 
xembourg,a Man of the greateft Quality ‘in France, and one 
of her ableft Generals, to the Ba/fille. fie difobliged the Ele- 
tor of Bavaria to fuch a Degree, that he became an Enemy 
to his Mafter, notwithftanding the Dauphin had married his 
Sifter. His Haughtinefs to the Duke of Savoy had the fame 
Effe&. He perfuaded the King to treat the Court of Rome 
with the utmoft Indignitv. By refufing a Troop of Horfe to 
Prince Eugene, he forced into the Service of the Enemies 
of France one of the greate& Captains of his Age; and he fa- 
crificed King James I]. partly to private Malice, and partly 
to his Ambition. When the Prince of Orange was preparing 
to invade England, Lewis XIV. was advifed to ht out a 
Fleet to obftruét his Paflage, and to order his Troops to be- 
fiege Maeftricht, Louveis prevented both; he kept the French 
Navy,which was then more powerfu! than it ever was,or is like 
to be, in Port; and he caufed the Army to befiege Philips- 
bourg, which brought the Emperor and Empire into the War 
againft France. I have thrown thefe Things together, that 
the Character of this Minifter, or rather of the Court of 
France under his Miniftry, might be teen at onc View. 

The Conduét of the French Court, which produced thisWar, 
was fo glaringly wrong and abfurd, that it raifed in a man- 
ner all Europe again{t her, and this entirely through her own 
Fault, without Reafon and without Provocation; fo that 
fuch as have reprefented the Policy of the French as 
very gseat and very refin’d, are undoubtedly miftaken ; for 
in the firft Place, the long Series of Injuries offer’d to the 
Emperor and Enipire, were fuch, as mult neceflarily — 
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them to be reveng’d. The Dutch had been wantonly at- 
tack’d in the laft War, and thereby render’d implacable; the 
Ufage given the King of Spain was intolerable; and the 
Meafures fuggefted to the King of Great-Britain not only 
coft him his Fone, and thereby loft France her moft ufe- 
ful Ally, but juftly excited againft her the whole Britif Na- 
tion ; fo that the War begun in 1688, might juftly be ftiled 
rafh and imprudent, and commenced rather thro’ Haughtinefs 
than Policy. It was managed alfo with great Indifcretion ; 
for as England was given away by not attacking the Dutch 
in Time, fo Ireland, after the War began, was loft for want 
of proper Attention; and the War with Savoy was merely 
made to pleafe Monfieur Leuvois, and yet proved as trouble- 
fome to France as any in which fhe ever engaged. 

It is true, thatthe Armies of Lew’s XIV. were fuccefsful in 
the Low-Countries ; the Battle of Fleurus, which was fought 
the firft. of Fuly 1690, gained Marfhal Luxembourg great Re- 
putation ; and the taking of Mons after eighteen Days open 
‘Trenches, was very fatisfaftory to the French King, who 
commanded that Siege in Perfon ; but thefe Advantages were 
very dear bought, and the King himfelf became very foon 
fenfible of it. He owed this laft Conqueft, the ania in 
which he had perfonally any Share, to the Vigilance and 
great Talents of Louvois, who underftood the providing and 
fupplying a great Army, the beft of any Man in the World. 
Yet the taking this City has been by many judged the Caufe 
of his Death; for the King having been informed, that he 
attributed all to himfelf, was much difpleafed at it; and find- 
ing that he had rejected without his Knowledge the moft fub- 
miffive Propofitions from the Duke of Savoy, he expreffed 
his Refentment in fuch ftrong Terms, that the Minifter went 
Thunder-ftruck from his Prefence, and died immediately of 
Grief and Defpair ; tho’ others fay, that his Phyfician, Seron, 
was brib’d to furnifh him with a Paflport for the other 
World, by a Prince I need not name. 

However it was, his Death proved a very great Lofs to his 
Mafter, who brought his Son the Marquifs de Barbefieux into 
Power, tho’ he was young, headftrong, and had very mean 
Abilities. In the Year 1692, Lewis XIV. commanded in 
Perfon in the Low-Countries, and took Namur ; and on the 
34 of Auguft the fame Year, the Duke of Luxembourg ob- 
tained fome Advantages over King William at Steinkirk; 
but to ballance thefe Advantages, the Duke of Savoy enter’d 
France, and took Ambrun, and the French Fleet was not 
able to look that of the Allies in the Face. In 1693, he 
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was more fuccefsful ; the Duke of Luxembourg gained the 
Battle of Nerwinde, and féveral Places were taken in the 
Low:-Countries. Marthal Catinat entirely defeated the Duke 
of Savoy; but the Fleets of the Allies were viétorious, and 
infulted all the Sea-~Coafts of France. In 1694, they did the 
fame, and had alfo confiderable Advantages in the Low- 
Countries. In 1695, France was fo exhaufted, that the King 
was forced to have Recourfe to a general Poll-Tax, the mott 
grievous Impofition that any Country ever endur’d; and yet 
the War went on very indifferently for him; the impor- 
tant Fortrefs of Namur being reduc’d by King* William, 
while Marfhal Villercy looked on with a fuperior Army. 

The next Year was not more fortunate; a Defign formed 
for reftoring King ‘fames mifcarried, France was reduc’d to 
a&t upon the Defenfive in the Low-Countries, and at the 
fame time increafed her Taxes exceffively ; fo that at the 
Clofe of the Year, the King found himfelf under an abfolute 
Neceffity of liftening to Peace, his Finances being entirely 
exhaufted. And accordingly a Treaty was concluded at Ry/- 
wick, on the 20th of Sept. 1697, whereby he - up a 
great Part of his Acquifitions, which was a plain Indication 
of the Senfe the King had of his own Weaknefs, which was 
chiefly owing to the great Faults in his Government. 

His old Minifters and his old Generals being worn out, he 
fapply’d the Places of the former by young Men, whofe only 
Merit was a blind Submiffion to his Will; they had boundlefs 
Power in their refpective Departments, and tho’ nothing was 
miore vifible, than that his Affairs fuffered exceedingly for 
want of a Perfon capable of fuperintending the whole ; yet 
his Vanity was fo great, that he could not bear the Thoughts 
of appointing a Prime Minifter. His Generals were promo- 
ted by Court Intrigues, and the Favour of Madame A/aintenon, 
who governed him entirely. His Naval Force as it was 
raifed fuddenly, fo it funk as unaccountably, chiefly for 
want of Money to fupport it; his Armies were ruin’d; his 
Subjeéts exhaufted, and the Credit of France was entirely 
fupported by the Remembrance of that Power that was now 
in a great Meafure decay’d. Such was the State of ‘Things 
at the Clofe of this Period. 

It might be naturally expeéted, that confidering the Situa- 
tion of his Affairs after the Treaty at Ry/wick, Lewis XIV. 
fhould have contrived the moft efte¢tual Means for eafing his 
Subje&ts, by improving his Country, and leffening the Ex- 
pence of his Government; he did however quite the con- 
trary, he kept up as-great an Army in Time of Peace, - 
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would have been neceflary if the War had continued ; and 
he employed his Troops in forming Camps of Pleafure, for 
the Inftruétion of his Grand-Children, as if the Art Military 
had been the fole Science worthy of a Prince. By thefe Me- 
thods he ruined the Officers, from the prodigious Expence they 
were put to, and at the fame Time alarm’d his Neighbours, 
who could not conceive that he had no other Meaning in 
thefe Incampments than to wafte Money, and exhibit gaudy 
Spectacles to pleafe Boys. 

King William, from a fincere Concern for the Peaee of 
Europe, form'd a Project for dividing the Spanifb Dominions, 
to which the French King confented ; and this firft Treaty 
of Partition was fign’d Offober 1, 1698, at the Hague, be- 
tween the Kings of Great-Britain and France, and the States- 
General ; whereby it was agreed, that the Kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily, the Places poffefs’d by the Spaniards on the Coaft 
of Tufcany, the Marquifate of Final, the Province of Guypu/- 
coa, the Toa of Fontarabia and St. Sebaftian, with Port 
Paffage, fhould be given to the Dauphin; the Dutchy of A4é- 
lan to the Emperor’s fecond Son, the Arch-duke Charles ; 
and all the reit of the Spanifh Monarchy to the Eleétoral 
Prince of Bavaria. In a few Months after, this young 
Prince died at Bruffels, in the 7th Year of his Age, which 
made a fecond Treaty of Partitioa neceflary, by which A%- 
dan was added to the Dauphin’s Share, upon Condition that 
it fhould be exchanged for Lorrain, and the whole Spanif 
Monarchy was given to the Arch-duke Charles. This Treaty 
was fign’d the 13th of March 1699, and was fo unlucky, 
as to give Satisfaction to nobody. The Emperor refufed to 
accept it, the King of Spain was extreamly offended with it, 
and the Englif> Nation fell upon the King’s Minifters, tho’ 
they knew that the whole Tranfaction arofe from, and was 
conduéted by the King himfelf. To fay the Truth, it was a 
Project the beft calculated for fecuring the Ballance ef Power, 
and eftablifhing the Quiet of Europe, that the Circumftances 
of Things would admit ; and the Clamour againft it was as 
ill founded, as it was manag’d with il] Manners. 

he King of Spain, to prevent the Execution of this Treaty, 

and the difmembering of his Dominions, on the 2d of Oéfo- 
ber 1700, figned a Will, by which he called to the Succeffion 
of the whole Spanifh Monarchy, Philip Duke of Anjou, fe- 
cond Son to the Dauphin, after him his younger Brother the 
Dike of Berry, next the Duke of Savoy, and then the Arch- 
duke Charles, and dy’d about a Month after. It was a great 
Queftion at the Court of France, whether this Will fhould 
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be accepted, or whether his Majefty fhould adhere to the laf 
‘Treaty of Partition; but at lait, a Refolution was taken to 
accept the Will, and the Duke of Anjou was declared King 
of Spain, by the Name of Philip V. in which Lewis XIV. 
forgot his Duty as the Parent of his People, to follow his 
natural Affection as the Father of his Family. King Wil- 
liam and the States diffembled at firft, by acknowledging and 
complimenting King Philip; but this feems to cote baeh 
owing to the Nature of the Government in both Countrics, 
which made it neceflary to confult the Sentiments of the 
People, before their Rulers openly declared their own ; and 
to fpeak my Sentiments freely, I believe this Condué& in 
their refpective Governments, had no fmall Share in bringing 
the Englifo and Dutch Nations to declare fo warmly as they 
did for a War with France, into which their Governors very 
readily came, upon a Suppofition that they fhould be fupport- 
ed therein with the fame Unanimity and Spirit, by which 
they were excited thereto; and for fome Time they were 
not difappointed. Thus the Reader fees in a very narrow 
Compals, the true Grounds of the laft genera] War, which 
had fo great an Effe& on the Affairs of Europe, and which 
are fo neceflary to be throughly underftood at prefent, in or- 
= to form a right Judgment of what we ought to hope or 
ear. 

The World feems to be fo generally perfwaded of the great 
Wifdom and Policy of Lewis XIV. in laying his Schemes 
for fecuring the Crown of Spain to his Family, that it will 
be a very difficult Thing to perfwade them, that this Notion 
is ill-founded; but the ‘Truth will appear, from an impartial 
Confideration of Facts, which I fhall endeavourto lay together 
in the fuccinéteft Method poffible ; it being neither agreeable to 
my Purpofe or Intention, to enter into a particular Detail of 
the War, which is too well known to need any fuch Ac- 
count. 

It muft be acknowledged, that the Meafures taken by 
the French King fer putting his Grandfon into immediate 
Poffeffion of the extenfive Dominions of the Spanifh Mo- 
narchy, were well concerted and thoroughly executed. The 
Marquis d: Villars, the French Ambaflador at Madrid, had 
gained the Hearts of the Spanifh Grandees; the Prince of 
Vaudemont, and the reft of the Governors of the Provinces 
in Italy, were fecured; the Duke of Savoy having married 
one Daughter to the Heir Apparent of France, and another 
to the new King of Spain, could not avoid taking the fame 
fide 5 as forthe Low Countries, they were delivered up by 
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the Elector of Bavaria, who had formed a ftrong Party for 
the French in Germany. But ftill the Mifchiets remained 
that have been before mentioned ; that is to fay, the feveral 
Branches of the Miniftry were in the Hands of young Men 
of very mean Abilities ; and the Direction of the whole 
was in an old Lady, oppofed and hated by the whole Royal 
Family, the King excepted. He had few General Officers 
of great Capacity, and thofe he had were not employed, or 
if employed, not trufted. His Marine was in a bad Con- 
dition, his Finances in a “worfe, and nothing but his abfolute 
Power of taking every Shilling of Ready-Money from his Sub- 
jeéts, by altering the Value of his Coin, which he praétifed 
over and over with as little Ceremony as Confcience, could 
have enabled him to find wherewithal to defray thofe Ex- 
pences ; for which it was impoffible for him to run in Debts 
and through the whole Courfe of the War he defrayed no 
other. 

As foon as the Grand Confederacy was formed, he faw 
many Courts act a very different Part from what he expected. 
As for Inftance, Sweden entered into a Neutrality, Denmark 
and Pruffia acted againft him, nor was it long before his moft’ 
ufeful and neceffary Allies, fuch as the King of Portugal 
and the Duke of Savy, deferted him, and all his Schemes 
were broken. The Duke of Marlborough, by the Victory 
ow at Blenheim, reftored the Affairs of the Emperor and 
Smpire ; he was fo diftreffed in Jtaly, that he was glad to 
evacuate it to fave Spain, and even there his Grandfon was 
more than once driven: from his Capital. In the Low Coun- 
tries, his Armies were continually beaten. All his ftron 
Fortreffes taken, and among the reft Life, the mo 
valuable Place in his Dominions, after Paris, which he once 
had Thoughts of quitting. On the whole, after carrying on 
the War for feven Years, he found his Affairs in fo bad a 
Situation, that he would very gladly have accepted the Treaty 
of Partition, or even worfe Terms, if the Allies would have 
confented to them; but all his Offers being rejeéted, the 
Defpair of his Subjeéts did more for him than he was able to 
do at firft with all his Policy and Power ; and yet it is very 
queftionable whether the Crown of Spain would ever have 
been left to his Grandfon, if the Death of the Emperor 
Fofeph had not left it a Thing difficult for the Allies to 
know where to place it better. 

This produced the Peace of Utrecht, in which al! that was 
either good or tolerable was copied irom the two Treaties of 
Partition. It was figaed in March 1712-13; and if the Allies 
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had been unanimous in making it, might have been much 
better than it was ; but the Emperor perfifting, the War was 
ftill carried on againft him, and did not end tilt the Year 
afterwards, by the figning of the Peace of Baden, on the 
feventh of Fune 1714. Thus ended this Period, when France 
was reduced much lower than fhe had ever been ; for not only 
her Armies were broken, her Fleets entirely’ ruined, and a 
great part of her former Conquefts yielded up ; but what 
was much worfe, the People were fallen into the moft ab- 
jet Degree of Mifery, the Credit of the Crown was funk, 
the Succeffion depended upon the Life of a fickly Infant, the 
reigning Monarch was very infirm, and the Court divided 
into Fations: So that if Lewis XIV. had the Satisfaétion 
of bcholding the Rife and Progrefs of the Gallic Power, he 
had alfo the Mortification of feeing it decline, and was very 
near looking upon its Ruin. 

The Cares of Lewis XIV. after the Conclufion of the 
Peace, -were fuch as ought to have been the Cares of his 
whole Life ; for they were bent to fecure the Succeffion of 
the Royal Family, and to reftore the Trade and Welfare of 
his Subjeéts ; as to both which he appeared now very follici- 
tous ; nor did he make any Scruple of mer that Ex- 
perience had convinced him of the Error of his former Con- 
du, and of the Follies of which he had been guilty, in pre- 
ferring his own Grandeur to the Good of his People, and the 
Luftre of his Reign to the Safety of the State. He gave all 
the Affiftance that was requifite to his Grandfon Philip, for 
extinguifhing the Remains of the Spanifh War, by the Re- 
du&tion of Catalonia ; he gave Satisfaétion to the King of 
Great Britain, in reference to the Ports of Dunkirk and 
Mardyke ; and he executed very punétually whatever de- 
pended upon him in relation to the Dutch, from the Hopes 
of leaving France without any Apprehenfions from her Neigh- 
bours at the Time of his Deceafe. He was very attentive 
alfo to what he thought might contribute to the domeftic 
Quiet of his Subjects, as well as to the Eftablifhment of his 
illegitimate be In regard to the former, he conftitut- 
ed by his Will a Council of Regency, on purpofe to ex- 
clude the Duke of Orleans, his Nephew, whofe Fidelity -he 
fufpected, and of whofe Ambition he was afraid ; and he 
caufed this Will of his to be depofited with the Parliameat of 
Paris,who gave it the Sanction-of that {mall Authority which 
he had left them. He likewife caufed an Edi& to be regiftered, 
whereby he declared his Sons, the Duke of A@aine and Count 
Toulcufe, Legimate, and capable of fuccecding to the Crown. 
after thofe legally entitled thereto; Andhaving thus put both 
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his private and publick Affairs into Order, he did not feem 
much furprized at the Approach of Death. 

In his Jaft Moments he behaved like a Chriftian and a King; 
like a Chriftian, in bewailing his Vices, and the bad Confe- 
quences with which they had been attended ; like a King, in 
advifing his Succeflor publickly to beware of following his 
Example, to ftudy Peace, and to be truly the Parent of his 
People. In this Difpofition of Mind, after enduring the 
fharpeft Agonies in his Body, he expired September 1, 1715, 
N. 5. in the feventy-fecond Year of his Reign, and when 
he wanted four Days of being feventy-feven Years of 
Age. 
He was ftiled Le wis the Great, with what Rea- 
fon the Reader has feen. He was, though unlearned, a 
great Encourager and Protector of Learning, and more fo 
of Flattery. He was no great Saldier, and yet loved War. 
His Courage was not very clear, but he had great Firmnefs 
of Mind. In Profperity he was haughty, but not abject in 
Adverfity. He was jealous of his eldeft Son, but affectionate 
to his f amily ; he wis a very faithful Friend, and a very 
kind Mafter. His Amours were numerous and fcandalous ; 
his Behaviour to his Queen civil, without Tendernefs ; to 
his Mother refpectful, without Affection ; to his Brother 
fufpicious, but,not indecent. As a King, he was ambitious 
with refpe&t to his Neighbours, arbitrary towards his Sub- . 
jects, and boundlefs in both. With regard to the former, he 
had no Tie but Intereft; in reference to the latter, no Law but 
his Will. He intirely fubverted the Conftitution of his Country. 
He left the Princes of his Blood without Power, and his Parlia- 
ments without Authority. The Force of his Kingdom he 
reduced to a Standing-Army ; the Property of his, Subjects 
he rendered precarious, and every Rank of them entirely 
dependent upon the Will of his Succeflor. In fine, he was 
a Rebel to the Court, and at the fame Time a Slave to the 
Church of Rome; he had a Paffion for Glory, with fcarce 
any Tinéture of Virtue; and with all the Vices and Weak- 
nefs of a Man, had the Vanity to ftile and think himfelf im- 
mortal. Such was the Character of Lewis XIV. when paint- 
ed by the Pencil of Truth, how different foever it may be 
from the PiGtures drawn of him by Foes or Flatterers. 

This Prince married Maria Therefa Daughter of Philip IV. 
King of Spain, Anno 1660, by whom he had Iffue only one 
Son that lived, viz. Lewis Dauphin of France, who married 
Mary-Anne-Chriftina, Sifter to the Duke of Bavaria, by 
whom he had Iffue three Sons, viz. I. Lewis Duke of Bur- 
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gundy, born Anno 1682. II. Philip Duke of Anjou, King of 
Spain, born Anno 1683. IIL. Ga/ton, Duke of Berry, bornin 
1684, who died without Iffue. Lewis the Dauphin died Anno 
1711, whereupon Lewis Duke of Burgundy his eldeft Son 
fucceeded to the Title of Dauphin. This Prince married 
Mary Adelaide,eldeft Daughter to the Duke of Sawy,afterwards 
King of Sardinia, Anno 1698, and died 1712, leaving Iffue 
of this Marriage three Sons, of which the two cldeft, ftiled 
Dukes of Britany fucceffively, died foon after him in ‘their 
Infancy ; but Lewis his third Son, born Anne 1710, furvived 
them all, and fits at prefent on the Throne of his Great 
Grandfather. - 

His Natural Children by Madame de Ja Valiere, were 
Mary Anne de Bourbon, born in 1666, and married in 1680 
to Lewis of Bourbon, Prince of Conti, who died without Iflue 
by her. By Madame de Monte/pan, 1. Lewis Auguftus de 
Bourbon, Duke of Maine, born in 1670, who by his Wife 
Louifa, Daughter to the Priace of Conde, had a Daughter 
called Madamoifelle @’ 4umale, born in 1697, and two Sons ; 
Lewis Auguftus Prince of Dombes, born in 1700; Lewis 
Charles Count of Eu, born 1701. Il. Louifa Frances de Bour- 
bon, ftiled Madamoifelle de Nantes, born in 1673, and mar- 
ried to Lewis Duke of Bourbon in 1685; whofe Children were 
Madamoifelle de Bourben, born 1690; Lewis Duke of En- 
guien,born 1692 ; Louifa Madamoifelle de Charolois,born 1693 ; 
and Louifa Anne, called Madamoifelle Sens, born in 1695. 
IL. Lewis Alexander de Bourbon,Count of Thouloufe, born 1678, 
late Admiral of France, whofe Son, the Duke de Penthicure, 
now enjoys that high Office. IV. Frances Mary de Bour- 
ben, ftiled Madamoifelle de Blois, born 1681. 

His Majefty’s only legitimate Brother was Philip Duke of 
Orleans, firft married to Henrietta Maria, Daughter to 
Charles I. King of England, by whom he had one Daughter, 
married to the Duke of Savoy. He was afterwards married 
to Charlotta Elizabeth, Daughter to Charles Lewis Eleétor 
Palatine, by whom he had Ifiue, Philip Duke of Chartres, 
late Duke of Orleans and Regent of France, who married 
Francis Mary de Bourbon, ftiled Madamoifelle de Blois, by 
whom he had the prefent Duke of Orleans; Lewis de Bour- 
bon, who by Augu/ta-Maria, Daughter of Prince Lewis of 
Baden, has Iflue, Lewis Philip, Duke of Chartres, born 1725, 
and married to Louifa Henrietta of Bourbos Conti. 
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